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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded.) 


A meeting for worship was held on Fourth- 
day morning. The house was comfortably 
filled and much excellent counsel was handed 
forth to the necessity of obedience to the Di- 
vine will, and alsothe strength that is gained by 
a prayerful reading of the Scriptures of Truth, 
not selecting such portions as meet our partic- 
ular views to the exclusion of others, but fol- 
lowing up the chain from the Old to the New 
Testament, gaining a fuller understanding of 
their teaching concerning the existence of 
God and the truth of His promises, 

The importance of Friends living within 
their incomes claimed serious consideration, 
and the saving it would insure of much un- 
necessary pain and sorrow to themselves and 
untold wrong to others. 
riches and the better inheritance of well dis- 
ciplined and rightly educated minds and 
bodies, which all may leave their children, 
were dwelt upon at considerable length. 

The necessity of making the most of the 
time allotted us, of minding our own business 
and not like Martha of old, concerning our- 
selves about the work of another, with the 
duty of observing a true Christian demeanor 
towards our neighbors, were among the exer- 
cises of the latter part of the meeting. 

The afternoon meeting was held in joint 
session to hear and consider the report of the 
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Indian Committee, which was done, and a 
minute made “ directing the committee to 
look towards a withdrawal of agents from the 
service,’ which was united with and the 
committee left free to act as they think best, 
some taking a less gloomy view of the situa- 
tion. 

Permission was given to Elizabeth Com- 
stock to present the subject of the negro exo- 
dus to the meeting who, in a short recital of 
the causes which led to the migration, pre- 
sented a picture of terror, bloodshed and des- 
titution, that touched the hearts of all pres- 
ent, and gave promise of material aid for the 
refugees. 

The Representative Committee reported 
that Miami Valley College has been placed 
under the care of the committee, independent 
of the Yearly Meeting, which removes for 
the future all financial responsibility from the 
meeting, the members assuming it individu- 
ally. 

‘Agresshly to appointment a ae was 
held in the evening for businessmen. It was 
largely attended; S. J. Levick took for the 
subject of his discourse the interview of Jesus 
with the woman of Samaria, earnestly ex- 
horting those who were present to partake of 
the waters of life and know the blessing of a 
walk free from sin. 

The session of Fifth-day morning was not 
so large as on previous days—many having 
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been obliged to go home—and the opening of 
the meeting of the other branch of Friends 
preventing many of that body from being 
present, who had been at the previous sittings. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and an as- 
sesement of for the use of the meeting was 
proposed and united with. 

The report of the committee having an 
oversight of the benevolent fund was read, 
showing that it had attended to the distribu- 
tion of the interest among the various meet- 
ings. 

The subject of visiting Friends’ Meetings 
in remote districts, and the isolated members 
of the Society claimed attention, and it was 
shown that great good had resulted from this 
service. Friends were entreated not to forsake 
those whose lot had been placed in remote 
pon away from the privileges they en- 
joyed. 

A committee was appointed to revise the 
minutes of the meeting and have 1,250 copies 
of the extracts printed. 

After the concluding minutes were read in 
both branches, the shutters were raised, and 
very impressive exhortations were handed 
forth, and under a cover of deep solemnity 
the meeting adjourned. 

The closing session of the Indiana First- 
day School Conference was held on Third-day 
evening; several excellent essays and ad- 
dresses on the subjects pertaining to First- 
day school work claimed the attention of the 
body. The meeting was one of unusual in- 
terest. 

The conference adjourned to meet at 
Waynesville, Ohio, the last Fourthday of 
Ninth month, 1880. 





20——— 


Ler the day have a blessed baptism by 
giving your first waking thoughts into the 
m of God. The first hour of the morn- 

ing is the rudder of the day. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE.” 


The “Life of the Body” evinced in the re- 
rt of Illinois Yearly Meeting in Friends 
ntelligencer of the 4th inst. should be most 
encouraging to Friends everywhere. Some 
among us have accustomed themselves to feel 
and say that “Friends are on the decline,” 
and, so to speak, accept the situation as a 
phase which has been arrived at in the course 
of things, and cannot be averted. 

Others, retaining a love for the Society be- 
cause perhaps of old and happy associations 
with dear ones passed away, are neglectful of or 
indifferent to maintaining the principles which 
parents endeavored carefully to instil, and 
ullow themselves to drift away from all re- 


sponsibilities as members. But many among 
these need only the magnetic influence of 
earnest spirits and a little fresh stimulus to 
thought by practical work to arouse new In- 
terest in their hearts, and convince them of 
the Truth as held by Friends, and of the 
beauty of their broad and humane principles. 
An apathy or sluggishness in spiritual life 
is a danger to which we in our day are prone, 
perhaps more than other religious societies. 
We have been led to fear too much “ac- 
tivity of the creature ;” and because of this do 
not too many of us “stand all the day idle,” 
vainly imagining that we are waiting for Di- 
vine guidance? Wasting and desolation may 
thus creep in upon our borders, and insinuate 
their insidious forces into the heart of indi- 
viduals and of meetings, until the true life is 
sapped and the form only is left. The “doc- 
trinal and disciplinary views of our Society” 
are not the only essential truths to watch and 
guard. It is not by these alone that our 
light will so shine before men as to promote 
growth; but by obeying the Divine injunc- 
tion to feed the hungry, relieve the oppressed, 
visit those who are sick and in prison, and, 
in the words of the excellent report alluded 
to, “‘ give evidence in this way of wishing to 
do what we can for the promotion of practi- 
cal righteousness, and the removal of crime 
among men.” B. 
Orange, N. J., Tenth mo., 1879. 


ae Oe 


It is a fact worthy of serious thought, and 
full of solemn instruction, that many of the 
worst errors have grown out of religious ten- 
dencies of the mind. So necessary is it to 
keep watch over our whole nature to subject 
the highest sentiments to the calm, consci- 
entious nature.— Channing. 





WE heartily unite with much of the fol- 
lowing essay and offer it entire, though some- 
what doubtful whether our understanding of 
some of the expressions used fully accords 
with the meaning intended to be conveyed by 
the writer.—Ebs. 


A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE TEACHING 
OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 
Being the substance of a’paper read at a meeting 
for the discussion of the subject. 
By Matitpa Srures. 


In considering the subject of Friends’ prin- 
ciples, it is important to begin upon a broad 
basis, that is, to try to ascertain what the 
principles are in their true sense; not merely 
to look at the way in which they have been 
carried out, and then to endeavor to substan- 
tiate each practice, whether negative or posi- 
tive, by texts of Scripture. 
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There are two main points to be kept in 
view in approaching this question. First— 
What was the root or germ of Quakerism? 
In other words, what new principle, or new 
application of an old one, caused this phase 
of Christian truth to rise into prominence in 
the seventeenth century, and to exercise a 
wide and deep influence, which, though nar- 
rowed in its limits and proportion, has not 
since ceased to be felt? 

Secondly—Seeing that the Society then 
formed still exists, and retains, with some 
modifications, much of its distinctive charac- 
ter, we wished to ascertain whether it still 
has claims on our allegiance and support. 

The questions are distinct. For we might 
think that the truths promulgated by the 
early Friends are now generally received in 
the Christian church, so that we have no 
need to do more than revere them, as we do 
the originators of the Wesleyan revival, 
without being called upon to unite ourselves 
with the sect which then took its rise and 
name. 

It seems to. me that Friends arose as wit- 
nesses to the reality of communion between 
God aad our own souls; and to the truth 
that our spiritual life consists neither in out- 
ward rites nor outward creeds, but in enter- 
ing into and maintaining this living relation 
with the Father of our spirits; taking our 
position, not merely as objects of His pardon- 
ing love, but as children whum He will Him- 
self teach and guide, both as to spiritual en- 
lightenment and daily duty. Whilst firmly 
maintaining the main truths held by other 
Christians, they laid greater stress on the 
spiritual apprehension of even a portion of 
the truth than on the intellectual reception 
of the whole, and counted more on the im- 
portance of obedience to light received, than 
on that of having attained to an advanced 
stage of religious faith or knowledge. They 
were also earnest to maintain that the work 
lay with each individual soul, and that 
Christ—whom they desired not only to be- 
lieve in, but to recognize as dwelling within 
them by His Spirit—was the one High 
Priest and Mediator between God and map. 

That these were not new truths must be 
fully admitted, nor were they so new as the 
Friends imagined them to be. This, how- 
ever, does not lessen the importance of a 
fresh witness to their truth, as the testimony 
of church history, on a variety of other 
points, will abundantly show; and while one 
regrets that Friends should have ignored the 
spiritual life of many of those around them, 
it is nevertheless true that the general condi- 
tion of the religious world at that time made 
euch a witness timely and valuable. 

In his ‘‘ Lectures on the Life and Times of 
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George Fox,” William Beck bas shown us 
how there were two parties, the men of the 
Altar and the men of the Pulpit; the one 
being spiritual descendants of the Romieh 
church, believing in the sacramental efficacy 
of outward rites ; and the other setting value 
rather on creeds and sermons, or the profes- 
sion of conversion and outward fellowship. 


In opposition to both these tendencies George 
Fox and the early Friends arose, and spoke 
of what they had themselves experienced of 
spiritual life and communion, real and suffi- 
cient for all their needs. They were mistaken 
in thinking that they had a monopoly of 
such experience, and we cannot absolve them 
from having partaken of the polemical bit- 
terness of the age, aggravated, it may be, by 
the blind and senseless persecution to which 
they were subjected, and which they bore 
with so much courage and patience. 

I have said that the truths were not new, 
but there was novelty and completeness in 
the way in which they were carried out. In 
discarding the ordinances, in dropping the 
system of a caste of ministers, and of an ar- 
ranged plan of public worship, Friends took 
a bold step; and it is not surprising that 
these and other outward distinctions should 
have come to be considered the core and 
point of the matter, and that the teaching of 
Friends’ principles in modern times should 
have mainly consisted of apologies, and ap- 
peals to Scripture on behalfof these. I think, 
however, that the early Friends gave up 
these things on more positive grounds than 
we are apt to imagine; Quakerism was not 
with them, at any rate, a system of negations. 
It was because they were so conscious of pos- 
sessing the substance that they discarded the 
shadow ; because they were feeding on the 
living Bread in a spiritual sense that they 
did not feel the outward bread needful; be- 
cause they understood the washing of regen~ 
eration that they regarded the washing with 
water as a useless figure. Feeling thus, they 
ventured to give up these rights, and after- 
wards searched the Scriptures and justified 
themselves to their own satisfaction in having 
done so. The ground of it all was a deep 
consciousness that “the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” So of 
the other points. Christ was all-sufficient as 
a teacher and guide, and all His followers 
were equally near to Him, therefore they 
would leave it in His hands to appoint His 
ministers, and to prompt their utterances, 
trusting Him to be the Head of His church 
not only generally but actually, and upon 
every occasion. There were, we know, other 
points of practice in which Friends differed 
from others, some of them showing great 
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wisdom and foresight, others, as it now seems 
to us, unworthy of the stress Jaid upon them, 
though adopted with the desire to be con- 
formed to the Divine will; but though we 
may demur to some parts of their conduct, 
and find little to admire in the dim and mys- 
tic words in which they spoke of their ex- 
perience and belief, we may surely see that 
there was something grand in the testimony 
which they bore to the “real presence” of 
Christ in His church, and to the purifying 
work of His Spirit in the heart of every 
faithful disciple. 

We now turn to the second point, and in- 
quire whether the Society of Friends, as it 
now exists, fitly claims our allegiance and 
support, and, if so, on what grounds? We 
will assume that the witness borne by the 
early Friends was valuable in its day; and 
indeed this much is granted by some of the 
opponents of Quakerism; and we may as- 
sume also that the prevailing type of character 
which has resulted from the carrying out of 
Friends’ principles was not such as to bring 
discredit on their profession ; but still it may 
be thought that the leading principles, as we 
now understand them, are not ignored by 
other bodies, and that Quakerism is little 
suited to our present needs. 

In considering the grounds of our allegi- 
ance there are two questions to be met. First 
—Were the founders of the Society right in 
the main as to the manner in which they en- 
deavored to carry out the Spirit’s teaching ? 
And, secondly—Shall we, in accepting their 
conclusions, be doing our best for our own re- 
ligious life, and for the good of those around 
us? 

As regards the first point, it is obvious that 
if certain of the practicesof Friends, notably 
the disuse of Baptism and observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, can be shown to be acts of 
disobedience to the precepts of our Lord, 
the question is settled ; for although we might 
introduce these rites in some form so as to 
satisfy our conseientious scruples, yet this 
would be so contrary to the genius of Friends, 
and would assimilate us so closely to other 
bodies, that I hardly think any one would 
seriously propose doing so. If, however, we 
are satisfied that the disuse of these things is 
allowable, it remains to decide whether it is 
salutary, and also whether the practices of 
Friends—especially those relating to worship 
and the ministry—are good and beneficial in 
their results. 

I propose to leave the justification of the 
disuse of the ordinances as allowable, in other 
and abler hands. To myself, the most im- 
pressive aspect of the subject is that which 
regards the spiritual character of the Gospel 
of Christ, and the remarkable degree in 


which our Lord’s precepts were suggestive 
rather than literal ; so that, on the one hand, 
the occurrence of a precept concerning a defi- 
nite outward act, and not going beyond it, 
strikes one as anomalous; and, on the other, it 
is plain that the newbirth unto righteousness 
and growth in grace are not really dependent 
upon it. Therefore I cannot believe that 
these injunctions were binding on the Chris- 
tian church, but rather that they were steps 
by which our Lord led His disciples out of 
the typical into the epiritual dispensation, and 
prepared them for dependence upon an un- 
seen Saviour. 

Turning to the question whether it is salu- 
tary and profitable to be a Friend, I feel that 
some may be ready to say, “We do not find 
it so. We have an hereditary attachment to 
Friends, but we do not enjoy the silence of 
meetings; we are not satisfied with the min- 
istry, and we fancy we might be the better 
for the outward rites and for some of the ac- 
cessories of worship. We have tried other 
places of worship and think we should prefer 
them but for a traditional regard for 
Society.” Tosuch it may be said, “ Have 
you really tried the principles of Friends by 
entering into their spirit? We are none the 
better tor not doing certain things. And, fur- 
ther, it should be admitted that others are 
blessed in the observance of the rites which 
we disuse, when they come to them with a 
true desire for epiritual help; for assuredly 
God deals with us according to our faith, and 
meets us where we go to meet Him. But when 
we consider that, let there be what forms 
there may, it is only the Spirit that quicken- 
eth; that the bread and wine are nothing, 
and the washing with water is nothing; un- 
less the things they signify are truly exper- 
ienced, it comes to be a question whether 
those who have to bring to these things a 
spiritual preparation have a much easier task 
than our own. So also of worship, Remem- 
bering that it does not consist in hearing ser- 
mons and prayers, apart from the frame of 
mind of the worshipper, we may conclude 
that those who attempt a living participation 
in Jong services of this kina are taxed as 
eeverely as ourselves, who have intervals of 
silence in which “many, yet each alone,” may 
worship in epirit aod in truth. 

No doubt things are very different from 
what they were two centuries ago,and the 
wildest dreamer would not imagine that one 
small sect was the foeus of light and truth, 
and the church of God in a sense which no 
other could claim. That was a mistake of 
the past, impossible for us now to make ; and 
as other bodies seem to show as much of the 
presence of the Spirit as our own, with more 
zeal and suceese, it may be asked, Is there 
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any reason why we should now continue to 
exist? There appear to me to be some special 
grounds for our allegiance at the present day. 
When we look at the world around us we per- 
ceive that two great dangers are threatening 
Christianity—unbelief on the one hand, and 
dependence on outward rites on the other ; 
and Quakerism, if it could become full of life 
and energy, is well fitted for the warfare with 
both. Those whose attention has been called 
to the struggle for faith going on at the pres. 
ent time will be aware of the force of the 


argument which is drawn from the reality of 


spiritual life and experience; and from the 
witness in heart and life borne by those whose 
faith in a living God and Saviour is of a kind 
which brings forth much fruit. There is 
especial weight in such a witness when borne 
apart from church organization and external 
rites; and I think that those who thus bear 
it will have less to throw aside, and a firmer 
stand among the things that cannot be 
shaken. 
Baptism and the Supper as belonging to 
those things, but believe, in spite of all that 
makes it appear improbable, that these sym- 
bols will ultimately drop off from the Chris- 
tian church; and I have observed in a recent 
article by a dignitary of the Church of Eng- 


land on the Eucharist, a prophecy, or at least 


a birt, with regard to that ordinance, very 
much like my own. 

We remember the voice that spoke to the 
heart of George Fox, “ There is one, even 
Jesus Christ, who can speak to thy condi- 
tion.” If we find this true for ourselves, not 
for once only but continually, we shall have 
an answer to those who assail our faith be- 
yond any argument, and bear a witness as 
needful now as it ever was before. 

Friends must indeed become strong and 
energetic if they are to bear this witness 
collectively so as to benefit the world, and 
must be willing also to adopt such changes 
from time to time as may make the Society 
fitter for its present work. Both these things 
are rather to be done by us than forus. If 
we are sufficiently at one with the principles 
of Friends to take our stand firmly amongst 
them, let us do it heartily, not remaining out- 
side to complain, but coming inside to help. 
There is an elasticity in our system adapted 
for the development of varivus gifts, and 
much of doubt is laid to rest when we have 
found our proper sphere of work. 

There must always be change in a living 
and healthy organism—it is almost a condi- 
tion of life; but changes of this natural and 
fitting kind will be thoughtfully and prayer. 
fully made, and will not consist of mere imi- 
tations of the plans and polity of other reli- 
gious bodies. The rigid adherence to form 
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I do not regard the ordinances of 


and precedent formerly characterizing the 
Society was really far from being in accord- 
ance with the true principles of Friends. 
There was, too, at one time, a conscientious 
but mistaken harshness of policy, a prone- 
ness to excision for trifling causes, and a dis- 


position to exclude rather than to gather in. 


All this is over, and the fact that the Society 
has survived this period, and has already 


passed through the first time of reaction 
which fullowed it, is of itself an evidence of 
vitality. Twenty years ago its life was pro- 
nounced by an essayist to be like that of cut 
flowers in a glass, which have no living root. 
Perhaps its continuance for twenty more 
years is proof of the flowers having a root 
after all; but, however this may be, let us 
look at them closely before we throw them 
away. 

Nothing, I trust, that has been said here 
will be taken as showing a narrow or bigoted 
spirit, or as failing to recognize how much 
beyond the claims of any sect or party are 
the interests of that church which is Christ’s ” 
body, “‘ the fulness of Him that filleth all in 
all.” —The Friend (London). 





PERSONAL CHARACTER. 


We do not often meet with a better state- 
ment of a familiar truth than the following, 
which we clip from Good Company. (late 
Sunday Afternoon): “It would be an idle 
task for one, standing beside his strawberry 
bed in June to try to determine how much 
of its matchless flavor the scarlet fruit owed 
to a congenial soil, how much to moist 
mulchings, how much to timely showers, how 
much to the kissinz of the sunshine. Yet 
that would be an easier task than to determine 
the relative potency of the multitude of 
influences that have a haad in shaping per- 
sonal character. We are apt to think that 
sermons, and lectures, and newspapers, and 
Bible-classes, and mass meetings, and magis— 
trates must do most of the work of making 
men and women what they ought to be. We 
have great faith, nowadays, in machinery. 
But, if it were possible to pick out all the 
interwoven influences that have given form 
2nd color to the fabric of personal character, 
probably every one of us would be surprised 
to see how much, in his own case, what he is, 
is due to the life and character of the men 
and women whom he has known—men and 
women, too, who never exhorted him, or 
elbowed him, but simply lived their faithful 
lives before him.” — Methodist. : 





MEDDLE not with things that do not con~ 
cern thee, but do thine own business dili- 


gently. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


One of our correspondents, being'surrounded 
by those of different denominations, who 
dwell almost exclusively upon the letter, has 
been led seriously to consider some points 
of doctrine in which we as a Society differ 
from many others. She wrote to a prominent 
Friend for his views on the subject of the 


as satisfying to some who are similarly situ- 
ated as they were to herself, she has forwarded 
them for insertion in Friends’ Intelligencer. 
They are as follows :—Ebs. 

Atonemeni—according to the Dictionary (Web- 
ster)— 

Reconciliation after enmity or controversy. 

According to the Cyclopedia of Religious Know- 
ledge— 

“The design of the Atonement is to render God 
propitious.” 

‘‘Tts end was, that God might be just and the 
jastifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” 


I believe the term or word Atonement 
occurs but once in the New Testament, Rom. 
v, 11, and nowhere in the sayings of Jesus 
do we find anything that can o either liter~ 
ally or reasonably taken to mean atonement 
in the sense implied by the Mosaic law. All 
use of terms with such implied meaning are 
to be found in the epistles addressed to people 
versed in the traditions and laws of Moses, 
and were, as I think, used to illustrate to the 
comprehension of the hearers the spiritual 
meaning of the writer. 

I believe the words “ Spirit” or “ Life,” in 
the sense of that which is the essence of or 
constitutes existence, can be substituted for 
the word blood wherever it is used in the 
atoning or cleansing sense, and the meaning 
become thereby clear, reasonable and true. 
That God made laws and established penal- 
ties, believing that man would not incur the 
final or severest ones, and found Himself mis- 
taken,—that He realized in this experience 
that man was doomed to universal death 
while His hands were tied by the necessity of 
fulfilling laws He had made for saving man 
—that the vicarious atonement of His Son 
was arranged to relieve Him of this dilem- 
ma, or to satisfy His anger or His justice—I 
do not believe for the following reasons: 

I find no warrant for it in any sayings of 
Jesus; it seems to me contrary to all con- 
ceptions of God as given us by Jesus or as 
manifested in the earthly life or teaching of 
the Son. God’s power I believe to be without 
limit, His justice, mercy and love full and 

‘complete. I also think the required suffering 
of the innocent to relieve the guilty of their 
iniquity or save them from the penalty of 
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their sin, would, in man, be the essence of 
injustice, and cannot be less in God, if it 
were possible for Him to require it. 

That all need atonement in the Dictionary 

sense I fully believe, and that this reconcilia- 
tion is brought about by the Spirit or Life 
(blood) of Christ in our souls, washing away 
impurity after repentance, and thus making 
us at one with the Father, who would have 
had us always so if we would have obeyed 
im. 
That Jesus bore the sins of the world in 
the sense of realizing them and suffering ago- 
nizing travail of Spirit becavse of them, I 
fully believe. That He died for man in the 
sense of accepting death rather than waver . 
an hair’s breadth from the declaration of the 
truths revealed to Him, I believe. 

In His death He sealed and closed the old 
dispensation to all who through regeneration 
know Him to be the Christ arisen into domi- 
nion in their lives. These and these only 
are above the outward law, and need not 
ordinances, priests and sacrifices, but are 


free, with the liberty that the truth gives. 


Others need discipline, laws and guides; 
these have the revealer of all duty within 
them; they know that their Redeemer and 
Saviour liveth, and because He lives they 
live also—because they feel His power in 
their souls, giving them power to overcome 
evil. He keeps them in the peace that pass- 
eth all understanding, and their confidence is 
sure. Many “hard sayings” are rich with 
beautiful truths when our minds comprehend 


them through the openings of the Spirit. 
Eighth month 27th, 1879. 





HUMILITY. 


There is a tendency in these days to under- 
value the grace of humility; or rather, its 
true nature is misunderstood. Humility, so 
far from destroying moral force, increases it ; 
it destroys, or at least sternly represses that 
petty egotism which assumes such a variety 
of subtle forms, and through which the 
strength of the soul evaporates. “It keeps 
even a John the Baptist waiting in the desert 
till his appointed time; and then, when the 
hour is come, it opens upon the world the 
whole force of a soul which is strong because 
it is humble.” True humility is not a want 
of enterprise nor a subtle resource of idle- 
ness; it is not a lack of courage, nor is it the 
meekness which shrinks from a rude encoun- 
ter; it is not the abandonment of responsi- 
bility ; it is not hostile to the claims of civil 
or public interests, nor is it the parent of 
political incapacity. ‘‘It implies the greatest 
of all victories within the human soul; it is 
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the full recognition of the insignificance of 
self befure the power and majesty of God; 
the force which is apparently forfeited by the 
casting down of self reliance in the character, 
is more than recovered when the soul rests 
in perfect trust on the strong arm of God.” 
Ino fact, that which ia commonly called “ self- 
reliance” is simply (in the spiritually in- 
structed) this perfect trust in Another; and 
the lowliest attitude of the soul before God, if 
steraly and absolutely sincere, is that which 
brings down the richest blessings to earth.— 


J. E. Butler 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MENTAL CULTURE AND PHYSICAL HEALTH. 


0.8. J., of Fair Haven, Vt., a new corres- 
pondent and a reader of Friends’ Intelligencer, 
sends us a copy of the local paper to which 
he has contributed an article concerning the 
physical effects of mental culture. He does 
not deem the right training of the underatand- 
ing in a good school at all antagonistic to the 
perfect health and development of the phy- 
sique, and suggests an actual and careful in- 
quiry into the intellectual status of the pau- 
pers in any large refuge, that it may be 
definitely known what proportion of them 
have been educated in high schools or colleges. 
He ventures the assertion that for every case 
of premature death from over study, ten cases 
of death from over-work, confinement in the 
shop or store, or in the factory, can be cited. 
He adds: 

“Indeed, if it were as easy to note the 
cases, we presume we could cite a hundred 
premature deaths from lack of correct mental 
eulture for every one due to the blunders of 
the schools, There is a mental apathy under 
whose baneful influence the sources of life are 
dried up and manly endurance is impossible. 
As to the army of cierks and bookkeepers, it 
might be well to inquire from what school 
the most of them graduate. We have noticed 
that most of the clerks are boys who left 
school early in life that they might learn 
their trade. Some of the more ambitious 
graduated from a ten weeks’ course in a 
commercial college, a private institution for 
which the poor are not taxed that the rich 
may be able to give their children the advan- 
tages of an education. ‘ Why is it that teach- 
ers almost invariably train their children to 
look above mechauical pursuits?’ Dv» they ? 
We should like to know of the community 
that would tolerate such a teacher. Yet it 
seems to us that the ‘ mechanical pursuits’ 
are overdone, and things need a little mend- 
ing in this direction. ‘ What the country 
wants now is workmen—intelligent, industri- 
ous, thrifty workmen ; men that can do skill- 
fully the work that waits for the doing—who 





























can invent means and better processes, etc. 
Indisputable. 
men? Mast they not be educated? We be- 
lieve that for the realization of such results 
we must use as one of the important means 
the public school, and that these results can- 
not be fully realiz2d without the free high 
school against which our contemporary has 
conceived such a dislike, 


How shall we secure such 


We are sazisfied 
that it is a mistake, a shortsighted and 
harmful mistake, to attribute to the schools 
the evils for which the general notions of so- 
ciety are responsible and to which the time- 
serving teacher must yield, or against which 
the teacher inspired with the creative word 
must contend.” 

We have much sympathy with this expres- 
sion of sentiment and believe that it comes 
from a practical teacher of experience. We 
also acknowledge the justness of his plea that 
the compensation of a mind enriched by 
knowledge and improved by culture should 
not be denied to the humblest laborer. 

While there are manifest evils to be appre- 
hended from unduly burdening the memory 
and too vigorously stimulating the intellec- 
tual faculties, the position of our correspon- 
dent is correct, and we may be well assured 
that on the whole, “ well ordered, though 
arduous study conduces to physical soundness 
and manly endurance.” 

Pauperism and physical decadence are not 
likely to be consequent upon a solid training 
of the intellect in our schools, and it is well 
for educators to speak, since their work is so 
much criticised at times. ". 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


The Association of Friends for the Promo- 

tion of First-day Schools within the limits of 
Pailadelphia Yearly Meeting held its annual 
meeting in Rice Street Meeticg house on 
Seventh day, the 18:h inst. The attendance 
was large, and the reports from the various 
Unions and separate schools for the most 
part were of an encouragiog character. 
Two sessions were held; the remarks and 
addresses were thoughtful and suggestive, and 
the presence of new life and interest, through 
the enlistment of many earnest workers who 
have been called into service within the past 
year, was most encouraging. . 





Miami Valley College is now believed to 
be in a position to be self sustaining, with a 
prospect of an increase of students the com- 
ing term. Friends have contributed liber- 
ally towards the liquidation of a deficiency 
from previous terms, and the institution is 
therefore out of debt, but they do not feel 
that they can affurd to subscribe for papers 
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and publications for the reading-room of the 
college. , 
yo thought to suggest that those in 
receipt of Friends’ publications, also such as 
the Scientific American, monthly and weekly 
magazines, and papers of an improving char- 
acter (and who do not file them), should after 
perusal remail them promptly to the care of 
the Principal, Eugene H. Foster, Springboro, 
Warren county, Ohio, and thus they will be 
in the way of increased usefulness. 

Likewise Friends’ works and books of gen- 
eral information for their library. Where 
more convenient such books can be left in 
care of Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, and will be duly forwarded. 

J. M. T., JR. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 25, 1879. 


Our friend H. H. H, by referring to last 
week’s paper will see that a similar report to 
that furnished by him of “ the closing meeting 
in the old house” in Washington city has al- 
ready been published. We will add that it is 
pleasant to us that our friends appear increas- 
ingly disposed to furnish items of local infor- 
mation that possess an interest for the Society 
at large. 





“Do YR EVEN 80 UNTO THEM.’—The his- 
torian who shall in days to come compile a 
faithful and philosophical narrative of the 
relations of our nation and race toward the 
vanishing Aborigines of this land will have 
to present a dreary picture, with only occa- 
sional points of brightness and of cheer. 

Pitiless wars have driven the tribes again 
and again from their lands; treaties have 
been concluded with chieftains assigning 
them new homes from which the aggressions 
of white adventurers have sooner or later dis- 
possessed them, and Indian revenge has re- 
peatedly roused the savage cry for their ex- 
termination. 

But extermination is almost an impossi- 
bility, even if our authorities could be per- 
suaded to adopt the ruthless policy of murder 
without reserve, while the application of the 
Golden Rale of true Christianity has in every 
case been justified by the results attained. 

We may claim for our own religious body 
that it has from the beginning of the settle- 
ment of this country been the advocate 
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of just dealing with these wild brethren of 
the forest and the plain, though perhaps the 
political philosopher may declare that the 
founder of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania was among the first to set the example 
of dealing with the tribes as if they were in- 
dependent nations; and that from this system 
of dealing many evils have grown. The In- 
dians have not been protected by our laws, 
while they have been held liable to punish- 
ment for their violation, and now many 
humane and sincere persons are pleading for 
such measures as wil! induce them to abandon 
tribal relations and become citizens of the 
United States. The recent efforts of Secretary 
Schurz in this direction have been hailed with 
commendation by the best friends of the In- 
dians. We can adopt the earnest language 
of a writer in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin: 

“ Break up the practice of dealing with In- 
dians in masses. Developindividuality among 
them, and deal with them as individual men, 
Make no more treaties with them. Give to 
every grown man a piece of land for himself. 
Give him a title to it, with a right to dispose 
of it as he pleases. If he shows himself to be 
an industrious, honest man, give him citizen- 
ship as soon as he can perform its duties. 
Protect him by the law in the enjoyment of 
his rights and his property, and hold him 
responsible to legal tribunals when he violates 
the law. Help those *who will work, and 
those only,and give to their children a chance 
to obtain education and to hold a higher 
place than the Indians of the present genera- 
tion can hold. It is false to assert that the 
Indian cannot be civilized. He cannot be 
by being kept as a pauper by the govern- 
ment, or by being allowed to support himself 
by chasing wild animals over a huge reserva- 
tion; or by being cheated by contractors, 
shot at by settlers who want bis land, driven 
from his home by act of Congress, or by being 
refused payment that is promised him for the 
property taken away from him. But he can 
be civilized by maintenance of good faith 
with him, by demonstration that the govern- 
ment is as strong to protect him as it has 
been to rob him, by bringing him under the 
inftuence of good men who are willing to help 
him forward and upward, and by patient 
efforts to teach him what the right way is.” 

At present, under existing treaties, every 
Indian may take up and work the land, but 
can acquire no title to ownership in it, while 
it seems to be always in the power of Cun- 
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gress to take their land away from them. The 
system of annuities, too, has a tendency to 
discourage industry. Secretary Schurz’s ad- 
vice to the head men of the Creeks and 
Cherokees in the Indian Territory, to break 
up tribal organization, to divide their lands 
among irdividuals of their tribes, and to cul- 
tivate individual enterprise, has little force 
so long as Congress claims any more right 
over the freehold of Cherokee of the Indian 
Territory than over that of a Pennsylvanian. 


The Ute Indians, now upon the war-path, 
are among the least civilized of all the tribes, 
Out of about 4,000 Indians only ten can read, 
while their reservation in Colorado covers 
more than 11,000,000 acres of land. A part 
of this is valuable for agricultural purposes, 
and another portion is in the heart of one of 
the richest mining regions in the United 
States. The gold hunters have trespassed 
upon this domain; suspicion, fear and jeal- 
ousy have been excited among the ignorant 
savages, which culminated in the murder of 
Agent Meeker and his employees. 

To punish those who have perpetrated this 
murder is the purpose of the present hostil- 
ities, which have already occasioned much 
suffering and many deaths. 

The Utes are mountain Indians, which 
have been long known to travelers and scient- 
ists in the Rocky Mountains as being peace- 
ful and friendly toward the whites. They 
have made and desired no advance in civili- 
zation, and have carefully avoided any con- 
flict with the mysterious power which is 
known to them as that of the Great White 
Father. Much confidence has been reposed 
in them by the agents, and they have been 
permitted to furnish themselves with good 
firearms and amunition, and have acquired 
skill in the use thereof, but prefer the bow 
and arrow for killing game. 

Of course there can be no doubt of the 
final result of this most unequal warfare, and 
perhaps at this stage there is no other course 
open to our government but that of conquest 
and subjection. But after that result is at- 
tained we have a strong hope that our best 
statesmen will look seriously toward a better 
and more Christian system of procedure 
toward these savages of the hills. 


From our standpoint of enlightenment and 
power, will it not be possible for those who 
frame our laws and those who administer 
them to consider and judge how they may best 
obey the Holy Law of Righteousness toward 
these darkened ones? Can they for the time 
being consider what they would desire of an 
over-ruling power bearing the same relation 
to our civilization as we do to their savagery ? 
We would ask for patient forbearance and 
for instruction, and to be saved from our own 
ignorance and weakness. “ Do ye even 80 
unto them.” 
——_————— 


DIED. 


GLOVER—On Tenth month 15th, 1879, at Mount 
Ephraim, N. J., John D. Glover, Sr., in his 83d ycar. 

ROBERTS.—On Tenth month 5th, 1879, at Phe- 
nixville, Pa., Julia Roberts, aged 107. 

The deceased was a mulatto and born a slave in 
Upper Providence township, and resided all her life 
within a few miles of her birthplace. About 1800 
she married John Roberts, and had 13 children, of 
whom three daughters survive her. She nursed the 
mothers and grandmothers of many persong in 
Montgomery, Chester and Philadelphia counties, 
who are themselves now showing the marks of age. 
She had jremarkably good health, but latterly had 
an asthmatie affection which was the cause of her 
death. She walked on the street within a few days 
of her decease. Interment at Greenwood, N. Y. 

SATTERTHWAITE—On the 16th inst., at Ait- 
ken, S. C , Caroline Bell, wife of S. Clement Satter- 
thwaite, in her 3lst year. 

WORRELL—On Tenth month 16th, 1879, at 
Haverford, Pa., Mira W., wife of Charles M. Wor- 
rell, in her 58th year. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 


We have no desire to tire the readers of 
this paper, but we feel as if we must once 
more talk a little about these schools. Our 
faithful Superintendent, Abby D. Munroe, 
seems as if she cannot give them up; neither 
can we. 

Two Friends only have taken the responsi- 
bility of opening them for a few months with 
only about balf the amount of funds in pros- 
pect that are requisite. 

We feel that Friends must help us. The 
last letter received from A. D. M. was after 
she had reached her summer home in Rhode 
Island, in which she remarks: “My assistant 
is serving as chamber-maid at Atlantic City; 
so you see we are scattered. Whether to 
meet again or not I am sure we cannot tell, 
everything in life is so uneertain. Before I 
come away I asked to have Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer sent me during the summer, so I see it 
weekly and keep myself posted as to the 
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doings of Friends, so far as they are there 
made known. 

“Since the reception of your last letter and 
the last from H., [ have given a great deal of 
thonght to this matter of continuing or closing 
up our schools, It is not a thing, in my esti- 
mation, to be lightly coasidered, since so 
much is involved in it. And yet, that it is 
a perplexing one in many ways I must admit. 
I have always looked upon this work in all 
its phases as the work of the Great Master. 
It was with that feeling I engaged in it, and 
the same feeling has sustained me through 
the many discouragements incident upon it; 
and this is to me the great plea in favor of 
its continuance. Has He not sustained it 
thus far, and is He not able to do it in the 
future? 

“A short time since, a little pamphlet was 
sent me entitled, ‘The Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the Consumptives’ Home, and 
other Institutions connected with a work of 

Faith.’ I have just been perusing it, and 
it has afforded abundant room for reflection.” 

Interesting details of this great charity are 
here introduced into her letter which we 
omit, as not germane to our subject. Her 
comments are in these words: 

“In view of things like these, and the oft- 
repeated assertion of Christ Himself, ‘accord- 
ing to your faith,’ it does seem as if we ought 
to summon enough to enable us to trust for 
the few hundreds necessary for the carrying 
on of this little branch. Surely we can see 
no harder times than have been for the few 
years past. From this stand-point, and with 
the inward assurance I [eel whenever I turn 
my thoughts and attention in other directions 
that my work is not completed there yet, I 
cannot help hoping that you and H. will 
have faith to believe that the Lord will put 
it into the hearts of His children to help us 
through yet another year, or other years, as 
it may seem meet. The Almighty has always 
been better to us than our fears,”’ 

There is more of this kind of earnest, hops- 
ful expression, and the entire letter teems 
with the same spirit. Now, can we refuse to 
aid such a conscientious worker? 

Contributions, as heretofore, will be thank- 
fully received by Hanry M. Luing, Treasurer, 
No. 32 N. Third St, or by 


Jacos M. Exuis, 325 Walaut St. 
Fhiladelphia, Tenth mo., 1879. 





He who carries ever with him the spirit of 


boundless charity to man often does good 
when he knows not of it. An influence goes 
forth from him which soothes the distressed, 
encourages the drooping, stimulates afresh 
the lover of virtue, and begets its own image 
and likeness in all beholders. 
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in the most quiet places. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AT THE UNIVERSITY. OF VIRGINIA. 


Descending from Monticello, enough re- 


mains of the bright day (Ninth month 25th) 
for a visit to the University, of which a view 
has been enjoyed from the very stand point of 
Jefferson on Monticello. 


Fair, indeed, are the classic halls which to- 


day we see for the first time. The skies are 
as blue as those which overarch Italy, and 
this mountain environed country is a fit loca- 
tion for the home of science and literature— 
the nursery of learning and of refined culture. 


We descend from the carriage in front of 


the central edifice and at the foot of the 
ample campus. 
on three sides of which are built the students’ 
dormitories, professors’ houses and the class 
rooms, while the classic-looking domed build- 
ing, with a fine Corinthian portico, rises ma- 
j>stic from the central point of the upper side. 
In a few days the institution will be re opened 
for the reception of students, and the work of 
the year will commence, so that now every- 
thing is swept and garnished. 


This is a large quadrangle, 


A low colonnade, like the cloisters of an old 


monastic house, stretches continuously in front 
of the long lines of cottages, and the doors of 
the little hermitages are now open that we 
may inspect them as we pass by. Large 
packing boxes containing the treasures of 
coming students were landed in front of some 
of these, and the work of garnishing the 
homes of the youths and preparing them for 
the winter had commenced. 
ous comments written with pencil on the low 
doors, giving divers opinions concerning those 


We noted vari- 


who dwelt therein, which gave us an idea of 
the importance of the currentof public opinion 

Outside of these dormitories are second 
lines of similar buildings at some distance, 
and between the two lines are gardens in 
pretty good condition. 


Reaching the central edifice we pause to 
admire the stately proportions of the impos- 
ing colonnade of majestic pillars, and to re- 
gret that they were not genuine shafts of eter- 
nal marble to remain glorious through the 
long coming generations; but the capitals are 
genuine and of very rich workmanship, and 
the bases are also honorable and well finished 
marble. The open doorway admits us, anda 
stairway invites to an immediate ascent tothe 
grand library, which occupies the central cir- 
cular hall beneath the dome. A statue of 
Jefferson in white marble seems to give us 
smiling welcome to the spt in which centered 
the high hopes of the sage of Monticello in 
his old age. Here, he hoped, might be the 
Athens of America, the intellectual centre of 





the republic, and the radiant point of all 
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enlightenment. 

The tottering old gentleman who receives 
us is William Wertenbaker, Librarian, who 
had his appointment from Jefferson himself, 
and who remembers well the days of the first 
establishment of the University. 

We ask him to tell us of the personality of 
Jefferson, but his words come with difficulty, 
and he manages to tell us very little, except 
that he was a charming man, characterized by 
brightness, kindliness and independence of 
conventionality. He brings # neat piece of 
manuscript in a frame, which is Jefferson’s 
letter notifying Wertenbaker of his appoint- 
ment, and outlining the duties which would 
be expected of him. 

The library, which was originally selected 
and arranged by Jefferson, now contains 
about 36,000 volumes. Valuable additions 
have recently been made, W. W. Corcoran, 
of Washington, having been a liberal donor. 
The students are allowed the use of the books 
under suitable restrictions, and persons at a 
distance may consult by letter on the pay- 
ment of a small charge, proportioned to the 
time expended in the research required by the 
assistant librarian. 

An open case of reference books, which 
seemed to be kept up well to the present 
time, invites inspection, and ample tables 
with comfortable chairs are an inducement to 
study and reflection. There is an excellent 
light from the lantern of the dome, and the 
circular room is broken by alcoves, in which 
the books are arranged. Between the alcoves 
are portraits in oil of persons who have been 
eminent in the work of the University, or 
who have been especially distinguished in 
the history of Virginia. Prints of the famous 
paintings of the old masters also decorate 
convenient nooks; but there is no wealth of 
ornamentation, and one would like to see the 
naked expanse of the dome suitably frescoed 
with historic or symbolic devices. 

The situation is well elevated, and from the 
windows there is a fine air as well as an in- 
spiring view over the superb country around 
us, and there is hardly anything to be de- 
sired to render this a perfectly delightful 
situation, and this modern Pantheon a true 
temple of the muses. 

During the past year there were 351 stus 
dents at this institution, and 41 graduates 
took leave of their Alma Mater ia the sum- 
mer of 1878. To be admitted, the applicant 
must be at least 16 yoars of age, and testi- 
monials of good character are demanded. The 
University consists of 14 schools, of which 
each student must attend at least three. 


We desire to visit the new Museum of 
Natural History, the gift of Lewis Brooks, of 

























New York, which occupies an imposing new 
building, but today it is not open, and we 
know not where to 
The collections which have been made, 
mounted and arranged by Prof. Henry A. 
Ward, of Rochester, are said to furnish am- 
ple means of illustration in the department of 
natural science. 
course of preparation, and is the gift of two 
gentlemen, who must approve the study of 
this beautiful science. 
have the flora of Virginia faithfully repre- 
sented, and certainly its variety and interest 
are such as to deserve studious attention. It 
has been a matter of surprise to us that in 
our month’s sojourn in the Old Dominion we 
have not met with anyone who had any sci- 
entific knowledge of botany. 


find the custodian. 


A botanical collection is in 


Here we may hope to 


We take leave of this beautiful place, with 


its elegant, temple like central structure, its 
arcades and green shades, with feelings of 
something like enthusiasm. Doubtless, every 
friend of progress will join in the sincére de- 
sire that the University of Virginia may more 
than realize the hopes of Thomas Jefferson ; 
that it may be truly a nursery for literature, 
science and the arts, and that the generous 
youth of the Southern land may here be in- 
spired with a patriotism which shall not be 
confined to State or section, but which will be 


broad enough to embrace their whole nation, 
and with a philanthropy which will exclude 
no race nor people. 

The town of Charlottesville is a pleasant 
place, and its private residences give evidence 
of taste and refinement among the people. 
Well kept lawns surround many of the houses, 
and fine trees dignify the surroundings of the 
homes of this handsome university town, and 
I have nowhere in Virginia seen less neglect 
of repairs or more attention to cleanliness and 
neatness. 

In taking leave of this land of a strange 
secondary feudalism, one is tempted to make 
comparisons which are not flattering between 
Virginia and our older Northern States. 
Roundhead and Cavalier, of the days of the 
Stuarts, have each sown seed in the New 
World, and now the centuries reveal the 
fruitage. 

The Virginian settler of the highest class 
came into a land of natural fertility to obtain 
cheaply a great territorial estate and to 
escape the ascendency of Cromwell and his 
Puritans in England during the period of 
the civil war and of the commonwealth (from 
1640 to 1660), and brought the conservative 
views and preferences of the Royalist party 
of England to the colony which was here 
founded. The New England typical settler 
was an earnest advocate of reform and pro- 
gress. Many persons of learning and genius, 
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and many enthusiasts for learning were 
among the Puritans, and it is to their eternal 
honor that only six years after the arrival of 
John Winthrop, “while the tree stumps were 
as yet scarcely weather-browned in their ear- 
liest harvest fields, and before the nightly 
howl of the wolf had ceased from the out- 
skirts of their villages, they had made 
arrangements by which, even in that wilder- 
ness, their young men could at once enter 
upon the study of Aristotle and Thucydides, 
of Horace and Tacitus, and the Hebrew 
Bible,”* 

By the year 1649, every New England 
colony except Rhode Island had made public 
instruction compulsory, and had required the 
establishment of schools for elementary in- 
struction, and grammar schools throughout 
their land. 

Intellectuality and earnestness character- 
ized their movements, and the civilization 
proceeding from their planting was such as 
should naturally spring from such seed. 

Virginia, till 1688, had scarcely any schools 
or any provision for the instruction of youth, 
and, even so late as 1715, Governor Spots- 
wood dissolved the colonial assembly of Vir- 
ginia with this uncomplimentary remark: 
“I observe that the ruling party in your 
house has not furnished chairmen of your 
two standing committees who can spell Eng- 
lish or write common sense.” 

There is no record of a printing press in 
Virginia earlier than 1681, and the use of 
this was suppressed by the government. Till 
the year 1729 no printing was done in this 
colony, and from that time almost till the 
Declaration of Independence, Virginia had 
but one printing house. 

Neither was there any freedom of opinion 
in Virginia. No dissent from the Episcopal 
church was permitied, marriage under any 
other form than that of the prayer book was 
not tolerated, and savage penalties were de- 
nounced in 1746 against Moravians, New 
Lights and Methodists. No wonder a con- 
dition of comparative iatellectual barrenness 
existed in this land at the time of Thomas 
Jefferson; and no wonder that he esteemed it 
an especial glory to have been the author of 
the Virginia law establishing religious liberty. 
We see, too, why tne great energies of his 
mind were so intensely concentrated on the 
founding of the University at Charlottesville, 
and why he desired to be remembered as the 
Citizen who strove with all his might against 
ignorance and against aristocratic and church 
privilege, 

As the Chesapeake and Ohio road bears 
us away from the presence of the noble moun- 
Sil i a Sa tease aa 
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tains, we are interested in the conversation of 
a fellow-traveler who has just come from a 
trip across the Alleghanies into West Vir- 
ginia, where he has been visiting some colo- 
nies of Swiss. He is a citizen of Berne in 
Switzerland, and is the agent of a European 
colonizing association looking for favorable 
spots to plant other Switzer communities in 
this country. “I have traveled into all parts 
of your country,” he tells us, ‘‘and have no- 
where seen such favorable conditions for my 
own people as among the highlands of West 
Virginia. I have bought several large plan- 
tations for other colonies, and hope soon to 
send out parties of about twenty families to 
occupy them. Those which we have sent are 
doing very well, have good homes, and pro- 
ductive tarms, while they can get all the 
credit they need at the local banks.” Then 
he opened his valise to show specimens of very 
fine fruit and potatoes from West Virginia, 
which he declares exceeds all lands he has ever 
seen in the production of fruit. al 

May not a great good come to Virginia 
with such immigration as this? These in- 
dustrious, educated and thrifty Swiss are, per- 
haps, the best element in the world with which 
to modify a community lacking exactly the 
qualities the Bernese brings with him. The 
Swiss chalet on the Alleghanies, and the 
Raus des Vach resounding through the soft 
vales of the Virginia hills might be more 
acceptable to the haughty but indigent de- 
scendant of the Cavaliers than is the conquer- 
ing Yankee, claiming a near kinship and a 
common nationality. 


At any rate, this land needs intelligent in- 
dustry and a true respect for labor before it 
shall be what it so readily might be. It 
needs, too, a wider diffusion of that kind of 
light which emanates from the public school. 
If Switzerland could send the kindergartener 
to the help of the myriads of the children of 
the freed people, what miracles of civilization 
might be wrought. But advanced modern 
civilization in all its complex, elaborate and 
refined results can only be evolved when the 
units of society pull together, and when dis- 
tinctions of race and color cease to be marked 
by a line of ignominy. 

True Christianity is the eternal foe of the 
cruel spirit of caste, and the caste spirit is 
strong in Virginia to day. 

“O heart of mine, keep patience! Looking forth, 

As from the Mount of Vision, I behold, 

Pure, just and free, the Church of Christ on earth, 
The martyr’s dream, the golden age foretold! 

And found, at last, the mystic Graal I see, 
Brimmed with His blessing, pass from lip to lip 
In sacred pledge of human fellowship; 
And over all the songs of angels hear, 
Songs of the love that casteth out all fear— 
Songs of the Gespel of Humanity! 
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Lo! in the midst, with the same look He wore, 
Healing and blessing on Genesaret’s shore, 
Folding together, with the all-tender might 
Of His great love, the dark hands and the white, 
Stands the Consoler, soothing every pain, 
Making.all burdens light, and breaking every 
chain.” S. R. 





CHEERFUL HOMES. 






































Who can over-estimate the importance of 
cheerful bomes? From them epring true love, 
and happiness and virtue; from them go 
forth those who make other homes, which 
owe much, very much, of their comforts, cheer 
and rea! beauty to their predecessors, from 
which were imbibed the right sort of influ- 
ences and knowledge. 


If a home is all it should be, the harbor of 
safety to those reared therein, then, when the 
young men and women go from them to find 
and manage other homes, will the results be 
evident. Of course, there are exceptions to 
this as to other rules. But causes and effect, 
and means to an end, are natural life ex- 
periences, 

And where are the cheerful homes? They 
are where pure air and sunlight are permitted 
entrance daily; where amiability, affection 
and good will are ever rife; where there is 
unity with true accord, and parental author- 
ity, which gently but firmly claims and re- 
ceives due obedience; where children and 
youth are respectful and considerate, and the 
family peace is habitual, not occasional. 
Above all, where Divine Love glows, and 
Christian culture, the grace and strength of 
all other culture, continually progresses. 


And does the cheerfulness of homes center 
in themselves, aud only affect those immedi- 
ately concerned? Ah! no; it could not do 
this any more than the sun can confine its 
glorifying rays and beams within a limited 
circumference. The real home sheds its light 
abroad, in comparison as do orbicular rays 
illuminate and gladden homes and individ- 
uals far and near. 

Sympathy, benevolence and charity are 
familiar household words, and consciously 
and unconsciously the home diffuses its genial 
mantle on all sides. Many hearts are ren- 
dered bappier and other homes made brighter, 
so that those in turn may strive for the same 
ends, and thus unmeasured good is done. 


Cheerful homes! how the very words in- 
spire a healthful animation. What delights 
are implied. How many memories awakened 
and hearts consoled by “reminiscing” over 
them. How we like to visit them and get 
somewhat of the gifts they are always bounti- 
fully bestowing—sunny smiles, pleasant words 
and tones, and helpful intelligence, the fruits 
of home diligence and experience, 

In the cheerful homes are all manner of 
sweet and simple devices for the allurement 
of those who might, but for them, stray from 
the fold and come to final misery and sorrow. 
There will be found every means of pleasant- 
ness which circumstances united to energy 
can afford, not the least of which will be the: 





Dr. J. G. Hunt has kindly furnished us 
with the following history of the “ Desmo- 
dium gyrans,” or “India Telegraph Plant,” 
of which mention was made in the notice we 
gave of the late Horticultural Exhibition in 
this city—Eps. 

THE INDIA TELEGRAPH PLANT. 

The Desmodium gyrans belongs botanically 
to the Leguminosa, or pea family. It was 
discovered in India by Lady Monson (an 
English lady) and was introduced into Eu- 
rope about the year 1777. 

It is not a vine, but stands erect and bears 
many elongated oval leaves on petioles half 
the length of the leaves. Near the base of 
each leaf smaller oval leaflets are formed and 
these have skort secondary petioles for at- 
tachment to the plant. The wonderful fea- 
ture about the Desmodium is the apontaneous 
movement of its leaves. At night the larger 
ones all droop and the leaf-stems fold up 
against the main stem, giving the entire plant 
a very singular appearance. It goes regu- 
larly to sleep, but it wakens when the ear- 
liest morning light comes in the east. The 
smaller leaves do not sleep, but continue in 
motion all day and all night with a slow jerk- 
ing movement, like the arms of the old sima- 
phore telegraph, moving spontaneously and 
without special irritation, a phenomenon in 
plant life so rare, so strange and animal.like, 
as to fill the observer with sensations not 
easily defined. The plant now standing on 
my table has entered its winter rest. With it, 
as with all other organizations, life is rhyth- 
mic and moves in pulsations. It sleeps and 
wakes as the long nights come and go, but it 
no longer telegraphs its silent mysterious sig- 
nals from our cimmerian darkness back into 
its native, brighter and hotter land where its 
left and loved ones still dwell. 

It is in vain to search for the cause of this 
remarkable motion. If I cut a thin section 
from the moving joint I see only a special 
cell arrangement which leaves the problem 
unsolved. Something built and now moves 
those spe ially active cells; moreover, they 
are filled with sensitive, living, liquid matter 
capable of rapid changes, but the life force 
which co-ordinates these remarkable move- 
ments eludes our investigations. 
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Do wHaAtT deserves reward and desire none. 
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Or for a glimpse of some clear, limpid stream 
Pouring o’er rocks—a flashing waterfall 
Of broken jewels, like a rainbow’s gleam.” 


reading matter, which, to keep the heart pure 
and mind strong and inclined to the side of 
virtue, must be of a well-selected kind; for 
the character of the literature indulged in by 
immature minds is a powerful bias towards 
the separate paths of life. There are all grades 
of mental food, but there can be only one 
division between the species which will build 
arid that which will weaken a nature. 

None should be admitted into the home 
which is pot of a directly pure sort ; and this 
does not exclude an entertaining and a recre- 
ative species. Qh, if there is one thing about 
which parents should be especially watchful 
over their children, it is the matter of read- 
ing. Guide them in the “ ways of pleasant- 
ness,” that their paths be “paths of peace.” 
Then, wherever your dear ones may roam, 
you have tried to direct them well within 
their home. Keep your homes always cheer- 
ful, for in them are the forces and experi- 
ences of example and training. A cheerful 
home involves wisdom, understanding and 
an eager embracing of truth, humble or mag- 
nificent. The home in which these harmo- 
niously dwell is indeed a cheerful one.— Zp. 
Recorder. 


I raised my yearning eyes. O joy untold! 
The August sun a miracle had wrought; 
A thousand hill-tops, crowned with peaks of gold, 
And seamed with silver, answered to my thought. 
A mighty ocean beat against the strand, 
Its bosom flecked with myriad sparkling sails, 
And farther on arose a wondrous land, 
Whose splendors dazzled, as in fairy-tales. 


Old castles crumbled down in rosy heaps, 

And dropped on avenues both broad and grand ; 
While noiseless cataracts, with graceful leaps, 

Fell o’er the burnished rocks to shining sand. 
Bejeweled valleys, violet-tinged and low, 

Held steel-clad warrior, battle-field and tent, 
Whose gauze-like folds, with softened amber glow, 

A mellowed beauty to the picture lent. 


Cities whose every inlaid, glittering street 
Gave back the radiance of dome and spire; 

And marble fountains, with their crystal fleet, 
Poured iridescent drops on heavenly fire. 

At last the summer-sun dropped out of sight, 
And swiftly changed the Oriental scene, 

Till naught remained but a few clouds, so bright 
They seemed the embers where a fire had been. 


We turned our homely horse the homeward way, 

Nor envied wealthy friends who roamed afar, 
Since Heaven had sent this picture-painted day 

To glow within our lives like some bright star. 
In happy silence then we rode along 

The weed-bound road, nor longed for vale or wood, 
For softly in our hearts, like some sweet song, 

The grateful words were ringing, “‘ God is good !” 
—Laura J. Rittenhouse, Chicago. 





PATIENT WAITING. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The aloes grow upon the sand, 
The aloes thirst with parching heat, 
Year after year they wait and stand, 
Lonely and calm, and front the beat 
Of desert winds, and still a sweet 
And subtle voice thrills all their veins ; 
“ Great patience wins; it still remains 
After a century of pains, 
For you to bloom and be complete. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


In preparing a meal for anyone whose ap- 
petite is delicate, it should be made to look as 
tempting as possible. The tray should be 
covered with the whitest napkin, and the 
silver, glass and china should shine with 
cleanliness. There should not be too great a 
variety of viands, and but a very small por- 
tion of each one. Nothing more quickly dis- 
gusts a feeble appetite than a quantity of 
food presented at one time. 

The patient should never be consulted be- 
forehand as to what he will eat or what he 
will drink. If he esks for anything give it 
to him, with the doctor’s permission; other- 
wise, prepare something he is known to like, 
and offer it without previous comment. One 
of the chief offices of a good nurse is to think 
for her patient. His slightest want should be 
anticipated and gratified before he has had 
time to express it. Quick observation will 
enable her to detect the first symptom of 
worry or excitement, and to remove the cause. 
An invalid should never be teased with the 
exertion of making a decision. Whether the 
room is too hot or too cold; whether chicken 
broth, beef tea or gruel is best for his luncheon, 


“Tl grow upon a thorny waste, 

Hot noontide lies on all the way, 

And with its scorching breath makes haste, 
Each freshening dawn to burn and slay ; 

Yet patiently I bide and stay, 
Knowing the secret of my fate, 

The hour of bloom, dear Lord, I wait, 
Come when it will, or soon or late, 

A hundred years is but a day.” 

—Exchange. 


_——~ 10) 


A SUNSET. 


We rode along a quiet, weed-fringed road ; 
Our horse was awkward, and his pace was slow; 
Qur worn old wagon held its usual load 
Of bright-eyed children, with their cheeks aglow. 
Before us spread a field of tasseled corn; 
Afar, the muddy river flashed along ; 
And, from an elm by rough winds marred and torn, 
A bird was pouring forth her heart in song. 


[ looked around me with a weary sigh ; 
The low, flat land—the weeds—the whole dull 
scene 
Jarred on my heart ; I burst forth in the cry ; 
“O for the ocean’s roar; the restful green 
Of forest-trees on hill-sides dark and tall ; 
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and all similar matters, are questions which 
should be decidéd without appealing to him. 

Household troubles should be kept as far 
as possible from the sick room. Squabbles 
of children and servants never should find an 
echo there. 

In the event of some calamity occurring of 
which it is absolutely necessary the sufferer 
should be informed, the ill news should be 
broken as gently as possible, and every sooth- 
ing device employed to help him bear the 
shock, 

Above all, an invalid, or even a person ap- 
parently convalescent, should be saved from 
his friends. One garrulous acquaintance ad- 
mitted for balf an hour will undo the good 
done by a week of tender nursing. Whoever 
is the responsible person in charge should 
know how much her patient can bear. She 
should deep a careful watch on visitors of 
whose discretion she is not certain, and the 
moment she perceives it to be necessary, 
politely but firmly dismiss them. 

She must carry out implicitly the doctor’s 
directions, particularly those regarding med- 
icine and diet. Strict obedience to his orders, 
a faithful, diligent, painstaking following of 
his instructions, will insure to the sufferer the 
best results from his skill, and bring order, 
method and regularity into domestic nursing. 
— Trained Nurse,” in Scribner for Septem- 
er. 





in any other part of the world. South Aus- 
tralia, it is believed, would also be a good 
place for the growing of these perfume-pro- 
ducing plants, though they are not yet culti- 
vated there to much extent. The value of 
perfumes to countries adapted to their pro- 
duction may be gathered from the following 
estimate of their growth and value per acre, 
as given in the London (Eng ) Journal of 
Horticulture: An acre of jarmine plants, 
eighty thousand in number, will prcduce five 
thousand pounds of flowers, valued at $1,250; 
an acre of rose trees, ten thousand in number, 
will yield two thousand pounds of flowers, 
worth $375; one hundred orange trees grow~ 
ing on an acre will yield, at ten years of age, 
two thousand pounds of flowers, valued at 
$250; an acre of violets, producing one 
thousand pounds of flowers, is worth $800 ; 
an acre of cassia trees, of about three hun- 
dred, will at three years of age yield nine 
hundred pounds of flowers, worth $450; an 
acre of geranium plants will yield something 
over two thousand ounces distilled otto, worth 
$4,000; an acre of lavender, giving over 
thirty five hundred flowers for distill.tion, 
will yield a value of $1,500.— Cultivator. 


































ITEMS. 


Tue Caspian Sea submarine telegraph cable was 
successfully laid on the 14th instant. 

Tus venerable Henry C. Carey, the well-known 
writer upon political economy, died in Philadelphia 
on the 13th inst. 

Tue London Times states that an agreement rela- 
tive to post office money orders has just been con- 
cluded between Germany and the United States. 


Bucuarest, Roumania.—The Chamber of De- 
puties has passed the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion concerning the abolition of religious disabili- 
ties. 


Tue cranberry crop the entire length of Cape 
Cod, Mass., is very large, Provincetown being the 
only exception, where the crop is fully one-third 
short of last year. The fruit is large and of fine 
flavor. 


Suocks of earthquake continue in South Hun- 
gary. Novery serious calamity has yet occurred 
from this cause, but the people of the country are 
in astate of continual alarm. 


Many sections of the country are suffering for 
want of rain, and reports of extensive fires destroy- 
ing large tracts of woodland are received. The 
rivers and wells of Western Pennsylvania are re- 
ported to be lower than they have been at this sea- 
son for fifty years. Middle and Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia are also suffering from the drought. 


Dunine the winter months it is the intention of 
the trustees of the British Museum to use the elec- 
tric light in the reading-room in orderto extend the 
hours for readers and to illumine the room in foggy 
weather. The system will be tried of a few lamps 
hung high above the floor level and a diffusion of 
the light by reflectors.—London Telegruph. 


Tue life-saving stations along the New Jersey 
coast, 41 in number, were equipped on the 15th 





THE advice of Socrates, to his disciples, 
was, “ Be what you would seem.” 





ACRES OF PERFUME. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the busi- 
ness of raising sweet scented flowers for their 
perfume alone may be gathered from the fact 
that Europe and British India alone consume 
about one hundred and fifty thousand gallons 
of handkerchief perfume yearly; that the 
English revenue from the French eau de 
cologne of itself is $40,000 annually, and the 
tatal revenue of England from other imported 
ey is estimated at $200,000 each year. 

here is one great perfume distillery at Can- 
nes, in France, which uses yearly about one 
hundred thousand pounds of acacia flowers, 

» one hundred and forty thousand pounds of rare 
flower-leaves, thirty-two thousand pounds of 
jasmine blossoms and twenty thousand pounds 
tuberose blossoms, together with an immense 

Ee of other material used for perfume. 
ictoria, in New South Wales, is a noted 

place for the production of perfume yielding 
plants, because such plants as the mignonette, 
sweet verbena, jasmine, rose, lavender, acacia, 
heliotrope, rosemary, wallflower laurel, 
orange and the sweet-scented geraniums are 
said to grow there in greater perfection than 
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inst. for their winter service Each will have a 
captain and six pairolmen, and be supplied, besides 
the usual life-saving apparatus, with a new patrol 
lamp, invented by Superintendent Havens, which, 
he says, “will keep lighted in the heaviest gales and 
warn off mariners at a distance of two miles.” 


Ir 1s announced by the ‘Anglo-American Tele- 
graph Company that from the day of the opening 
for traffic of the new French transatlantic cable 
laid down by La Compagnie Francais du Telegraphe 


- de Paris a New York, they will reduce the tariff via 


Valencia or via Brest, for messages between the 
United Kingdom and France and New York and 
Canada, to 6 pence and 60 centimes per word res- 
peciively. Anew cable will be laid by this com- 
pany in 1880. 


Tue Children’s Aid Society of the city of New 
York has just opened an afternoon and night school 
for poor Italian children, the little organ grinders, 
bootblacks, flower-girls and others engaged in 
street occupations. This makes the third school for 
poor Italian children in charge of the society. Some 
six hundred Italian children are thus brought under 
the influence of the society. Great numbers have 
grown up and become useful American citizens.— 
N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Dr. N. Brown, missionary in Japan of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Union, writes that he has completed 
the translation of the New Testament into the 
Japanese tongue. He says that since his arrival in 
Japan, six and a half years ago, his time has been 
about equally divided, exclusive of his regular mis- 
sionary duties, between the study of the language 
and translating. He doubts “if there is any East- 
ern language into which the New Testament could 
be translated in a shorter time or one capable of ex 
pressing more naturally and truthfully the thought 
of the original.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


A Union Paciric stock car which a few days ago 
passed over one of the eastern lines is creating con- 
siderable talk among stock men and railroad officers 
who saw it. The car had a water tank under it 
that would hold about twenty barrels of water, to 
which was attached a pump that was operated from 
the roof of the car. On the under side of the roof 
were two or three leaden pipes that were little less 
than sieves on the lower side, and when the sbip- 


per wished to water his stock, all he had to do was 
to climb to the roof of the car and do a little pump- 
ing, which would give the stock in the car a com- 
plete shower-bath. The operation could be done as 
well while the train was moving as standing still. 
The car was also partitioned off in sections, pre- 
venting stock from crowdiug into one end of the 
car and piling upon each other.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, 


NOTICES. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

Friends who attend the ensuing Yearly Meeting, 
coming thereto by the Baltimore and Ohio, the Bal- | 
timore and Potomac, the Washington and Ohio 
Railroads, will be furnished free transportation to re- 
turn. 

Transportation over the Baltimore and Ohio road 
will extend to all points as far west asthe Ohio river. 

Friends living upon the line of the Pennsylvania 
Central, the Northern Central, the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore and the Baltimore Cen- 
tral Railroads will apply by letter to the undersigned 
for an order to ticket agents to issue to the appli- 
cants excursion return tickets. 

Henry Janney, 401 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
E. Srasurr, Jr., 3 South street, Baltimore, Md. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETO. 
10th mo. 27th Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
28th Concord Quarter, Darby, Pa. 
29th Purchase Quarter, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
llth mo. 6th Abington Quarter, Byberry, Pa. 


The opening meeting for worship in the new 
Friends’ Meeting-bouse in Oxford will be held on 
First-day, 2d of Eleventh mo., convening at 10 
o’clock. Friends arriving by railroad the evening 
previous will be met at the depot and entertain- 
ment provided. 


CORRESPONDENT APPOINTED. 

Joseph Foulke, Buckingham P. O., Bucks Co, 

Pa., has been appointed correspondent of Bucking- 

ham Monthly Meeting, in place of Joshua Fell, de- 
ceased. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 21, 1879, 


STOCK MARKET. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red : pr 1 4514 


Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Reported by Roberts & Williams, i ee 


Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 
States 5s new loan 
Cit ponquponcnsses: 
Bel & Del Ist m 6s 110 @ Butter, Prints, 


Del & Bound Brook 7s 2 @ Rolis, Pa. & West’. “ :12@ 
y Ilinois, lowa & Wis...... 16@ 

N. Y. State Firkins, “ 19@ 
Eggs—Fresh, per, DOB. 21@ 


Lehigh Valley 7s ... 

North Penn 68 1 
Penna & N York Can 7s.....11 
Penna g m 6sc Western, 
Reading scrip 
Readizg cm 7s c 
Shamokin & Pitts 7s. @ Ducks, 


Lard, prime, per Ib. wee 


Catawissa 46 Live Calve 
Lehigh Vai BR... ‘ Potatoes, ” 
Mine 56 ets, 


. Swe 
North Pacific RR.. Onion: r bb 
North Pacific pfrd @ = 
North Penna RR... 


Cranbeyries...... - 
Reading RR....s.000.-+-- - 26% Quinces, per bbl. 
United kRs of NJ Grapes, per ib..... 
Lehigh Coal & Nav Co. Wool, tub washed. 


Pure cider vinegar, per gal 15@ 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb 11K%@ 


Lehigh 6s gold loan...... 
West Philada PRW............ 14 @ Western. 
Ins Co of North America... 32 @ 82% | Smoked hams 
Hestonville RR6zs...... 1054%@ Tallow 


mmission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Rye, Western and Penna.. 92@ 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 
Turkeys, alive,’ mi 


SAI sostisidhietnaie 1 42@ 1 45 
93 


Corn, Mixed inelevator. 61@ 63 


rb. 16@ Y - 68@ 63% 
i 5 


43@ 
- 42@ 43 

Clover-seed, prime, new... 8@ 9 
"Limothy-seed........-creeeree 2 40@ 2 50 
creceeee Flax-8€0d........0seeceeeee 1 
Hay, Penn Tim per ton....15 00@16 00 
ese @ West’rn and Mx’d....14 0u@14 50 
“ we 126 Ry@ Straw...sevessserrereereee-16 OO@IT 00 

heat Straw..... cress ~ 8 W@ 8 50 
Corn Meal, per bbl........... 2 65@ 3 26 
Bran, per GON....c000 eoveeeveened OOG19 00 

At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
the market for the week ending with 
to-day was stronger, and prices were 
yc. better. We quote extra at 54@ 
ic. good at 444@tc.; medium at 444 
@4Xe., and common at 3@4c. 

Cows—Dull ; prices from $20@$45. 

Hogs—Active, prices firmer 54@64. 

Lambs—Market active at 4@6\c. 

Sheep—The market was steady. Ex- 
tra good, 5c; good,44@4%c.; fair, 1@ 
9@ 12% Ae; stockers, $2.50@$3.25 per head. — 
s 9@ 10 ecord, 
“ 8@ 5% 





